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Rev.  Alex.  Donaldson,  D.  D. 

Dear  Sir: — On  behalf  of  the  Class  of  1835,  we  request  a 
copy  of  your  very  interesting  Historical  Sketch,  for  publication.  , 

Fraternally  Yours, 


T.  J.  BIGHAM,  ) 

> Committee. 
R.  GRACEY,  ) 




Hon.  T.  J.  Bigham  and  Rev.  Rort.  Gracey,  D.  D. 

Brethren: — The  “Historical  Sketch”  is  very  crude: 
only  one-third  of  the  time  usually  afforded  for  preparing  such  a paper 
being  allowed  in  this  case,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  even  that 
period  having  elapsed  before  the  communications  were  generally  sent 
in,  from  which  it  was  chiefly  compiled.  But  such  a performance  can 
accomplish  little  while  it  is  merely  falling  on  the  listening  ear;  and, 
as  the  writer  has  no  literary  reputation  to  be  affected  by  the  imperfect 
condition  in  which  it  must  appear,  it  is  at  your  service. 

Humbly  your  servant,  for  the  Class, 

A.  DONALDSON. 

Eldersridge,  Indiana  Co..  Pa.'} 

Sept.  9,  1865.  { 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

OF  THE 

CLASS  OF  1835,  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE. 


Brethren  of  the  Class  of  1835  : 

For  years  in  succession  it  was  our  daily 
custom,  after  separation  for  a night,  to  re-assemble,  and, 
by  the  animating  influence  of  recitation,  and  conversation, 
beguile  in  each  other  the  toils  of  study.  But  this  last  night 
of  our  separation  has  been  very,  very  long.  Its  tedious 
watches  have  been  drawn  out  to  the  measure  of  a human 
generation.  The  ever  shifting  visions,  too,  1 of  a fevered 
dream f covering  the  lingering  lapse  of  thrice  leu  troubled 
years,  have  passed  over  us.  To  himself,  each  one  seemed 
to  be  tossed  about  on  the  surging  billows  of  time  ; and, 
whenever  he  obtained  intimations  or  glimpses  of  his  en- 
deared companions, 

“Apparent  rari,  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto."’ 

Under  emotions  of  bewilderment  thus  produced,  we  awake 
this  blessed  day  to  the  joyous  satisfaction  of  actual  re- 
union, at  this  fountain  of  our  literary  life.  In  the  roll-call 
of  our  class  we  have  heard  again  the  utterance  of  each 
familiar  name,  and  listened  anew  for  each  well  known 
voice,  with  its  peculiar  tone  and  term,,  to  announce  the 
presence  of  him  with  whom  it  is  so  tenderly  associated. 
Formerly,  this  exercise  would  have  entirely  dispelled  the 
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misty  visions  of  a preceding  night ; — now,  each  one  is 
prompted  to  exclaim  : 

11 1 had  a dream  that  was  not  all  a dream 

For,  as  we  glance  around  us  here,  all  things  bear  marks 
of  change.  The  stereotype  of  this  old  familiar  town,  here 
and  there,  shows  alterations,  emendations  and  marginal 
enlargement  of  its  well-worn  plates.  And  these  old  walls 
— these  sacred  halls — sacred  to  literature,  sacred  to  Truth 
and  Godliness,  sacred  to  blended  associations,  the  most 
hallowed  and  overpowering  of  all  that  rise,  and  swell,  and 
revel  within  our  breasts,  are  variously  modified. 

What  is  more  affecting  : We  have  not  now,  as  was  our 
wont  to  have  before  us,  that  venerated  form,*  almost  ma- 
jestic, which  combined  true  stateliness  with  wondrous  flex- 
ibility, and  of  which  every  variation  was  the  index  of  an 
emotion.  We  see  no  more  that  “hoary  head,  a crown  of 
glory,”  being  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  if  any 
other  ever  was.  We  look  no  more  upon  those  ever  vary- 
ing features,  which  indicated  continually  the  un-resting 
inner-man,  which  mirrored  so  vividly  mental  operations, 
and  emotions  of  the  heart,  or — to  speak  more  properly — 
which  were  a pure  transparancy,  through  which  you  could 
look  deep  down  into  the  noble  soul  itself,  and  scan  the  very 
springs  and  movements  of  its  tireless  activity.  We  hear 
no  more  that  princely,  saintly  voice,  of  which  every  word 
was  a power,  and  every  accent  had  a meaning.  We  re- 
ceive no  more  those  glowing  instructions,  under  which  the 
class  room  smacked  strongly  of  Athens,  and  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  prayer  meeting, 

“Heaven  came  down  our  souls  to  greet, 

And  glory  crowned  the  mercy  seat.” 

Nor  shall  we  ever  again  hear  the  plaintive  strains  of  Old 
Georgia,  in  minor  mood,  raised  by  his  own  mellowed  voice, 
as  an  indication  that,  from  his  spiritual  horizon,  dark 
clouds  were  drifting  away,  and  he  would  soon  enjoy  “ the 
clear  shining  after  rain.” 

*M.  Brown,  D.  D. 
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With  a sense  of  sadness  and  of  vacancy  in  our  souls,  we 
pass  out  to  the  philosophic  room,  where,  in  the  dear  days 
of  old,  teachings,  transparent  as  the  limpid  brook,  flowed 
gently  into  every  thoughtful  mind  ; and  we  thirst  aa@w 
for  the  enjoyment  of  such  refreshing  draughts.  But  the 
craving  desire  is  unappeased.  Those  laboring  lungs*  have 
long  since  ceased  to  breathe,  whose  weakness  was  some- 
times assigned  to  us  as  a reason  why  we  should  not,  by  our 
inattention,  require  a repetition  of  anything  already  said. 

Gladly  would  we  ^pend  in  the  laboratory  another  stinted 
six  weeks  term,  at  our  own  expense  as  erst,  if  meanwhile 
we  might  scan  that  singular  physiognomy,!  which  put  on 
its  very  oddest  aspect  in  suggesting  rules  to  be  observed  in 
stealing  phosphorus  for  purposes  of  private  experiment, 

“ Lest  on  our  homeward  way  we  should, 

Plus  Moor-like,  set  our  coat  skirts  on  fire.” 

Dry  mathematics  would  lose  that  long  worn  stigma,  and 
acquire  for  us  a kind  of’oily  charm,  could  we  hear  again, 
in  animated  lecture,  the  Teutonic  tongue  ! that  was  per- 
ceptibly modified  by  Gallic  life  and  Spanish  articulation, 
and  could  we  gaze  upon  that  portly  frame,  molded  to  order 
as  the  habitation  and  the  home  of  health,  upon  that  ex- 
panded and  transparent  brow,  in  which  the  laboring  brain 
had  distended  the  containing  cranium,  till  its  increasing 
thinness  would  almost  admit  an  ocular  inspection  of  the 
embryo  thoughts  that  were  quickening  into  life,  and 
shaping  into  beauty.  But,  when  all  this  has  passed  in 
glad  review  before  us,  we  find  the  conviction  deeply  en- 
stamped  upon  our  soul,  that  however  faultless  the  form  of 
humanity  may  be,  however  massive  and  mighty  may  be 
the  mind  that  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  being  in  it,  still 
a lamentable  deficiency  prevails  unless  the  “ Life  of  God, 
in  the  soul  of  man,”  appears  in  its  “rise  and  progress.” 

* Prof.  J.  H.  Kennedy. 

t Prof.  Jacob  Green. 

j Prof.  C.  J.  H#©©erman,  more  great  than  good. 


Turning  now  away  from  the  pain  of  peering  into  empti- 
ness, while  looking  alter  that  which  is  not,  let  us  once 
more  go  up  together  into  that  eastern  room,  where  the 
vqty,  the  mere  breathing  of  the  air  will  be  an  inhalation  of 
classic  lore.  Nor  let  us  this  time  enter  with  a rude,  royster- 
ing  rush,  a la  mode  the  olden  time,  and  then  squat  down 
inconsiderate  of  any  presiding  presence.  “ Let  thine  eyes 
look  right  on,  and  thine  eyelids  look  straight  before  thee.” 

Ah  ! yes  ; there  he*  sits  ! Our  unappreciating  eyes 
never  failed  to  find  him  there.  Bless  God  ! our  glad- 
dened, tearful  eyes  are  now  allowed  to  behold  him,  the 
last  link — the  golden  link — uniting  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  perpetuating  the  bond  of  union  between  the  class 
of  1835  and  the  class  of  1865.  But, 

Uei ! mihi,  qualis  erat ! quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  ! 

Not  that  his  form  is  bent  ; lor  Atlantean  shoulders  are 
always  equal  to  the  burden  laid  upon  them.  Not  that  the 
head  is  hoary  ; for  tire  ceaseless  erder  of  an  active  brain 
still  dissolved  the  snows  of  time  almost  as  rapidly  as  they 
fell.  Not  (hat  the  general  cast  of  countenance  is  materi- 
ally modified  ; for  who  that  knew  him  only  in  his  prime, 
could  fail,  at  a glance,  to  recognize  him  now.  But  Time’s 
deep-set  plow  has  drawn  her  long  furrows  on  his  face,  and 
unlike  those  of  the  driving  keel  upon  the  yielding  flood, 
they  close  not  up  again  in  the  wake  of  her  onward  move- 
ment. Winds,  too,  have  dallied  with  the  aspen  leaf,  then 
passing  over  him,  have  breathed  upon  his  limbs  an  assimi- 
lated quaver.  His  voice,  too,  quavers  now,  which  spoke 
to  us  in  unbroken  tones,  but  from  which  none  of  us  ever 
heard  a harsher  utterance  than,  when,  from  gross  neglect 
of  study,  we  were  found  all  wrapped  up  in  the  fog  of  un- 
comprehended things,  a cautionary  intimation — 

“Look  out  for  a squall  when  examination  day  comes 
around  ! ’ ’ 


* Prof.  W.  Smith,  D.  D. 
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Venerable  preceptor  ! thy  honored  presence,  beyond 
expression,  gladdens,  animates,  rejoices  us  all  to-day !, 
Before  we  stop  to  talk  with  one  another,  allow,  and  accept 
our  individual  greeting. 

[The  members  of  the  class,  in  order,  grasp  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Smith,  and  the  speaker  last,  saying :] 

“ Senjs  in  ccelum  redeas.” 

Would  that  we,  my  brethren,  might  sit  down  again  to- 
gether, and  renew  the  enjoyment  of  our  boyish  days  by 
passing  once  more  the  customary  drill.  But,  alas  ! we  are 
boys  no  longer. 

“A  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  our  dream.” 

Hard  as  it  is  to  realize  the  fact,  especially  in  this  place, 
where  all  our  gushing  remembrances  are  ardently  youth- 
ful, we,  too,  are  growing  old  ! As  we  turn  from  more 
venerable  objects,  mutually  to  scan  each  other’s  person,  as 
far  as  presence  will  allow  of  it,  aliusque  et  idem,  is  'the 
thought  that  rises  in  our  mind  ; and  it  is  intensified  by 
the  tones  of  each  voice,  as  heard  responsive  to  the  calling 
of  the  roll.  But,  oh,  how  many  once  familiar  voices  were 
unheard  to-day  ! Some  yet  residing  on  the  fields  of  time 
are  absent  now,  for  reasons  which,  of  old,  our  indulgent 
instructors  would  have  sustained,  and  many  will  respond 
only  to  the  “voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  trump  of 
God,”  when  “ the  dead  in  Christ  will  rise  first.”  Promi- 
nent among  these  is  he  whose  worthy  name  stands  upper- 
most in  our  roll, 

William  E.  Andrews,  of  Rowan  Co.,  N.  C. 

He  entered  College  as  a Sophomore,  and  joined  the 
“ Philo  Literary  Society.”  Slender  in  form,  delicate  in 
health,  retiring  in  disposition,  respectful  to  all,  familiar 
with  few,  strictly  moral,  humbly  pious,  unremitting  in 
study,  judging,  almost  by  instinct,  what  words  in  their 
various  connections  ought  to  mean,  he  rarely  needed  the 
use  of  a lexicon.  His  ill-expanded  brow  was  no  fair  index 
of  his  mind.  His  heart,  humanely  sensitive,  almost  bled 
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in  the  contemplation  of  “the  Peculiar  Institution.”  fore- 
boding, even  then,  some  fearful  catastrophe  as  the  probable 
means  of  its  termination.  Graduating,  he  shared  in  the 
second  honor.  For  a short  time  afterwards  he  visited  in 
Missouri,  and  then  commenced  teaching  near  Natchez, 
Miss.,  and  at  the  same  time  reading  law.  But  within  two 
or  three  years  his  frail  frame  gave  way  under  excessive 
toil,  and  went  down  to  an  early  grave.  His  memory  is 
fragrant  with  many  virtues. 

Frederick  E.  Bailey,  of  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

Also  entered  College  as  a Sophomore,  and  became  a Philo. 
His  frame,  well  built,  but  not  tall,  his  air  of  nonchalance, 
his  talents  better  than  his  efforts  for  their  culture,  his 
religious  anxiety  and  profession  during  a great  revival  in 
our  senior  year,  his  emotional  temperament  and  impulsive 
spirit,  which  once  made  him  resolve,  in  church,  to  marry 
a fair  servant  girl,  should  he  find  her  still  looking  at  him 
when  next  he  would  turn  his  eyes  upon  her,  were  enough 
to  awaken  anxiety  about  the  development  of  his  future  life. 
He  passed  his  professional  studies  in  Judge  Read’s  Law 
School,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  is  said  to  have  married  a 
daughter  of  Michael  Dowdle  ; to  have  encountered  from 
his  father  opposition  to  his  religious  profession  ; to  have 
opened  an  office  in  York,  Pa.,  and  that  a year  or  two 
afterwards,  having  encountered  some  mortification  in  pre- 
senting a case,  as  prosecuting  attorney  before  the  Court,  he 
“went  out  and  hanged  himself,”  in  his  own  garret  with 
his  suspenders.  Our  grieved  heart  says,  Ah,  my  brother  ! 
ah,  his  glory  ! 

Robert  B.  Barber,  of  Union  Co.,  Pa. 

Like  the  former  two,  entered  College  as  a Sophomore,  and 
became  a Philo.  Short  in  stature,  sandy  in  complexion, 
humble  in  demeanour,  affectionate  in  disposition,  and  of 
medium  talents  and  attainments.  On  leaving  College  he 
studied  law,  and  practised  at  the  bar  some  ten  years,  and 
since  then  has  followed  farming  as  a business  in  the  vicin- 
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ity  of  Mifflinsburgh , Union  Co.,  Pa.  Early  in  bis  profes- 
sional life,  be  married,  and  has  been  bereaved  of  four  sons. 
Four  others,  with  two  daughters,  still  remain  with  them. 
Six  years  after  leaving  college,  he  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership, in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  concluding  then  that 
lie  had  been  a subject  of  grace  before  he  entered  college ; 
and  most  of  the  time  since  has  been  a ruling  elder.  In 
May,  1861,  the  writer  met  him  in  the  General  Assembly, 
where  he  appeared  a devoted  Christian. 

Thomas  J.  Bigham,  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa., 

Entered  this  institution  in  the  preparatory  department. 
He  had  a well  built,  vigorous  frame,  an  active  mind,  a 
tongue  not  very  nimble,  a good  standing  in  College 
studies,  and,  as  a writer,  bid  fair  for  eminence,  especially 
in  the  department  of  literary  criticitm.  In  the  junior  year 
be  took  an  honor  in  essay,  for  the  Franks.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Pittsburgh  bar.  Thus  far,  respecting  him,  you 
have  only  the  fallible  opinion  of  the  writer  to  rely  upon.; 
but  in  what  follows  there  is  all  the  authority  of  a Pennsyl- 
vania Legislative  document  for  1864,  albeit  not  introduced 
by  the  customary  formula,  “ Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,”  &c.,  &c.  So  you  will  disbelieve  it  at  your 
peril  : 

“Thomas  J.  Bigham,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means,  is  about  fifty-three  years  of  age,  a native  of  West- 
moreland County,  a lawyer  by  profession.  He  has  been, 
perhaps,  more  frequently  a member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives than  any  other  man  now  living  in  the  State. 
He  has  been  in  the  House  in  1845,  ’46,  ’47,  ’51,  ’54,  62, 
and  now  in  1864,  in  all  seven  sessions.  He  wras  also  one  of 
the  Revenue  Commissioners,  in  1S63.  His  knowledge  of 
the  resources  and  revenues  of  the  State  is  accurate  and 
thorough,  and  he  either  can  tell  you  from  memory,  or  can 
refer  in  a moment  to  almost  evervtbing  needed  in  lesfisla- 
tion.  His  voice  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  strongest  I have 
ever  heard  ; not  a syllable  he  says  but  can  be  heard  in  the 
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remotest  part  of  the  Hall;  this,  with  the  fact  that  he  rarely 
speaks  more  than  five  minutes,  and  always  directly  to  the 
point  before  the  House,  always  gives  him  its  undivided 
attention.  He  possesses  great  good  nature,  and  although 
he  occasionally  says  sharp  things  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents, it  is  forgotten  very  soon.  He  is  exceedingly  indus- 
trious in  the  preparation  of  business  for  the  various  com- 
mittees of  which  he  is  a member.  He,  this  winter,  had 
elaborated  a revision  of  our  tax  laws,  which  was  printed, 
hut  not  acted  on  by  the  House.  He  prepared  a revenue 
hill,  which  will  doubtless  pass,  and  secure  to  the  State 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  taxation, 
chiefly  from  corporations.  The  appropriation  hill  was,  of 
course,  prepared  by  his  committee*.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Daily  press  for  some  six  years  past. 
His  knowledge  of  the  local  history  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  scarcely  second  to  any  in  that  region.  In  polities, 
he  was  always  an  uncompromising  Whig  and  Republican, 
and  is  thoroughly  loyal.  In  church  relations  he  is  an 
Episcopalian.” 

At  present  he  is  a State  senator.  He  has  a wife  and  five 
children,  the  eldest  eighteen,  and  the  youngest  six  years  of 
age. 

James  C.  Brown,  of  West  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

Born  in  1815,  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  where  he  took  part 
of  his  preparatory  studies,  then  passed  a term  in  Kenyon 
College,  at  Gambier,  Ohio,  and  entered  here  as  a freshman 
— becoming  a Philo.  He  was  erect  as  an  idol,  florid  as 
an  Irish  lass,  graced  with  glasses,  ardent,  studious,  as- 
piring, standing  respectably  in  all  the  departments.  He 
appreciated  and  improved  the  refining  influence  of  female 
society.  In  the  Freshman  year  he  took  his  stand  on  the 
Lord’s  side,  and  adorned  his  profession  in  all  his  subse- 
quent life.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.;  then,  after  teaching  a while 
in  Florida  and  Georgia,  completed  his  theological  course 
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at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  where  be  was  licensed  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Harmony,  in  1838.  On  bis  homeward  way,  passing 
through  Canonsburg,  be  took  as  bis  partner  for  life  the  fair 
Miss  Mary  Emory,  and  eminently  verified  the  proverb — 
“ Whoso  findeth  a wife,  findeth  a good  thing,  and  obtain- 
eth  favor  from  the  Lord.”  His  field  of  pastoral  labor,  early 
chosen,  and  most  thoroughly  tilled,  was  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Respecting  it  and  him,  bis  biographer  in  the  Presbyterian 
Historical  Almanac  for  1863,  (which,  with  bis  life-like  por- 
trait, should  be  on  the  table  of  every  classmate,)  says  : — 
“During  the  twenty  years  in  which  he  lived  at  Valparaiso, 
his  labors  and  his  fruits  were  most  abundant.  Hot  less 
than  a thousand  souls  there,  and  in  the  country  around, 
acknowledged  him  as  their  spiritual  father.  For  the  first 
ten  years  his  preaching  averaged  six  sermons  a week,  and 
during  this  time  he  taught  several  hours  each  day  in  a 
classical  school.  He  has  been  known  to  ride  sixty  miles  to 
preach  to  a poor  Presbyterian  widow  and  her  family,  in  a 
destitute  place.  Simultaneously,  in  1859,  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.,  from  Jefferson  College,  and  from  Hanover 
College,  Ind.  In  1860,  he  resigned  his  charge  to  become 
General  Agent  for  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North 
West,  at  Chicago,  111.  Afterwards,  he  was  elected  Chap- 
lain of  the  forty-eighth  regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers, 
and  joined  it  in  May,  1862,  and  was  with  it  in  Tennessee, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  till  his  sickness.  Being  attacked 
with  chronic  diarrhoea,  he  was  ordered  home  to  recruit  his 
health,  but  was  only  able  to  reach  Paducah,  Ky.,  where,  in 
the  house  of  a brother-in-law,  July  17th,  after  a week’s 
illness,  in  the  triumph  of  the  faith  of  Jesus,  he  died.”  • 

“ Blood,  has  a voice  to  pierce  the  skies  ! 

Revenge,  the  blood  of  Abel  cries  !” 

Then,  what  will  be  God’s  reckoning  with  the  instigators 
and  abettors  of  murderous  rebellion,  “ when  He  maketh 
inquisition  for  blood  ?” 
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James  H.  Buchanan,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Entered  College  a Sophomore,  half  advanced,  and  became 
a Philo.  Youthful  in  years,  full  of  health,  full  of  life, 
full  of  fun  and  good  humor,  ranking  well  in  attainments, 
and  (it  memory  keeps  her  record  aright,)  in  the  embrace 
of  the  everlasting  covenant.  Stepping  now  behind  the 
screen,  we  will  let  our  brother  tell  his  own  tale  : 

“ Studied  theology  in  Allegheny  under  Dr.  Pressly ; 
traveled  to  the  Southern  States,  in  the  fall  of  1840,  and  the 
year  following  returned;  became  stated  supply  to  a little 
congregation  in  Birmingham,  a suburb. of  Pittsburgh,  in 
1842,  and  remained  four  years.  April,  1846,  married 
Miss  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Carpenter,  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  Health  failing,  ceased  from  preaching 
in  August  1S47.  In  1848  took  charge  of  a flourishing 
congregation  at  Cedarville,  Green  Co.,  Ohio,  and  remained 
until  the  fall  of  1854,  having  in  the  meantime,  under 
appointment  by  our  General  Synod,  spent  several  months 
as  a missionary,  exploring  the  then  almost  unknown  re- 
gions of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Served  one  year  as 
Moderator  of  our  General  Synod,  the  youngest  we  ever 
had.  Having  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Oxford  Female 
Institute,  took  charge  of  it  in  June  1855,  and  here  have 
been  ever  since,  greatly  favored.  Have  a wife  and  four 
children  living,  three  boys  and  one  girl.  Two  have  been 
taken  home.  Our  eldest,  a daughter  of  eleven  and  a half 
years,  was  a child  of  remarkable  acquirements  and  endow- 
ments. fehe  died  here,  and  the  community  mourned  her  as 
a common  friend,  a common  loss.” 

*My  brother,  let  me  say  : 

“Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco.” 

John  J.  Bucher,  of  Alexandria,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 
Where  he  was  born  of  pious  parents,  March  25th,  1817. 
He  went  for  a while  to  a Grammar  school  at  Harrisburg,- 
Pa.,  and  then  to  an  Academy  at  Bellefonte, Centre  Co., Pa., 
and  entered  College  as  a Sophomore,  becoming  a Philo. 
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A boy  in  years,  in  size,  in  beauty, — and  yet  stood  well 
both  in  class  and  in  society.  He  studied  medicine,  and 
graduated  as  M.  D. , from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in 
Philadelphia ; commenced  practice  in  Bedford  Co.,  Pa  , 
but  in  six  months  gave  it  up,  as  uncongenial  to  his  taste, 
and  with  great  zeal  and  shill  commenced  farming  as  an 
occupation.  In  1849,  during  a precious  revival  of  religion 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  his  native  place,  he  became 
a happy  subject  of  renewing  grace,  and  adorned,  while  he 
lived,  his  religious  profession.  January  7th,  1845,  he 
married  Miss  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J<^s.  Thompson, 
deceased,  a person  well  qualified  to  be  a helpmeet  for  him. 
But  he  died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  May  26th  of  the  same 
year.  A son  born  to  him,  Oct.  15th  of  the  same  year, 
received  his  name,  John  Jacob,  but  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
age  he  died.  “Now  she  that  is  a widow  indeed,  and 
desolate,  trustetli  in  G-od,  and  continueth  in  supplications 
and  prayer  night  and  day,”  in  the  highest  general  estima- 
tion among  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance. 

Nathaniel  Burwell,  of  Frederick  Co.,  Va., 

Entered  College  as  a Junior,  and  became  a Philo.  In 
person,  polished  ; in  dress,  expensive  ; in  habits,  luxurious; 
in  demeanor  lofty  ; in  morals,  not  pure  ; in  studies,  not 
distinguished,  by  any  means.  Early  in  1836,  “he  was 
accidentally  shot,”  says  a classmate,  but  the  general 
understanding  is  that  he  fell  a victim  to  “the  Code  of 
Honor,”  supremely  dishonorable.  Poor  Bailejr  so  under- 
stood the  matter,  and  in  a letter  to  the  writer,  soon  after 
the  occurrence,  inveighed  severely  against  “a  tolerated 
custom  that  is  worse  than  barbarous.” 

Joseph  H.  Chambers,  of  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa., 

Entered  this  institution  as  a ‘Prep. ’and  joined  the  Franklin 
Literary  Society — early  became  a subject  of  renewing  grace 
— stood  high  in  class,  and  as  a writer,  higher  still.  He 
studied  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  till  the  last 
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Spring  vacation  in  the  course,  when,  in  the  Spring  of  1838, 
being  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone,  he  supplied 
the  Church  of  Sewicklev  for  a few  months.  Then,  as  is 
stated  in  his  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  R. 
Geary,  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  Sept.  15th,  1850, — “he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Cross  Creek,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Steubenville,  where  he  spent  twelve  years  in  the  faithful 
and  successful  discharge  of  pastoral  duties.  His  labors 
were  greatly  blessed,  and  many  souls  were  given  him  as 
seals  of  his  ministry.  He  was  the  beloved  shepherd  of  a 
beloved  flock. •»  Kind,  gentle,  sympathizing,  and  prompt 
to  visit  the  afflicted  of  every  name  and  condition,  he  won 
universal  esteem  and  confidence,  and  his  memory  is  em- 
balmed in  the  grateful  hearts  of  many.  For  a considerable 
time  he  exercised  his  ministry  in  the  Second  Church  of 
Steubenville,  where  he  had  the  most  favorable  esteem  of  a 
highly  cultivated  audience.  In  the  Spring  of  1850,  he  was 
called  to  the  Church  in  Wooster,  and,  while  only  pastor 
elect,  in  obedience  to  the  Master’s  call,  “Come  up  higher,” 
passed  away  from  earth.  Early  in  his  ministerial  life,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Jones,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  soon  followed  him  to  the 
world  of  light.  They  had  no  children. 

Jonathan  K.  Cooper,  of  Shippensburg,  Pa., 

Entered  College,  half  advanced,  as  a Freshman,  and  became 
a Philo.  He  had  passsed  his  earlier  studies,  to  great  advan- 
tage, under  the  tuition  of  his  father — a prince  among  edu- 
cators. He  stood  high  in  class — sharing  the  second  honor, 
high  in  society,  high  as  a writer  particularly,  and  high  in 
the  esteem  of  his  companions.  After  graduating,  he  spent 
the  first  winter  with  his  father,  probably  assisting  as  a 
teacher;  then  taught  over  a year  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Russell, near  Winchester,  Ya.  Then  taking  a regular  course 
of  study  in  Judge  Reed’s  Law  School,  at  Carlisle,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S39.  Soon  afterwards,  he  removed 
with  his  father  and  family,  to  Peoria,  111.,  where  he  became 
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associated  in  practice,  for  ten  years,  with  Charles  Ballance, 
Esq. — a father  and  a prince -of  the  profession  there.  In 
1845,  he  married  Miss  Sophia,  daughter  of  Peletiah  Rogers, 
Esq.,  of  that  place.  His  only  child  died  in  infancy,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  Bat  with  noble  generosity,  he  took  into 
his  family  a son  of  Thos.  Ford,  dec’d,  formerly  Governor 
of  Illinois,  and  treated  him  as  a child  of  his  own,  training 
him  so  to  patriotism  that  he  has  been  a volunteer  in  his 
country’s  service,  through  nearly  all  the  war.  Our  class- 
mate, Id.  W.  Reynolds,  who  was  his  partner  for  more  than 
ten  years,  says  : “ He  is  still  in  the  full  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and,  as  a sound,  honest,  faithful,  able  counsellor, 
is  not  excelled  in  the  State.  For  many  years  he  was  reli- 
giously inclined,  but  did  not  make  a profession  till  1858, 
when  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has 
ever  since  been  an  active,  zealous  Christian,  and  recently 
was  elected  an  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
that  place.  In  fine,  Jonathan  K.  Cooper  is  a man  of  whom 
his  classmates  may  well  be  proud.” 

Elijah  Crisswell,  of  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa., 

Also  entered  College  a Freshman  half  advanced,  and  be- 
came a Philo.  He  was  of  just  phj  sical  proportions,  the 
figure  of  health,  an  humble  Christian,  and  a respectable 
scholar.  A classmate  says,  “ He  taught  a year  somewhere 
in  the  South,  and  then,  on  his  way  to  another  point,  in 
New  Orleans,  was  taken  sick,  and  spent  all  that  he  had, 
and  among  strangers  was  without  money  and  in  debt ; but 
found  a friend  that  advanced  whatever  was  needful  to  take 
him  where  he  wished  to  go.”  Another  classmate  says — 
“Criswell  died  about  fourteen  years  ago.”  The  General 
Catalogue,  which  speaks  a good  deal  at  random  sometimes, 
does  not  venture  even  a guess  about  him — leaves  his  name 
without  a letter  indicative  of  his  post  graduate  career.  It 
is  painful  to  close  a record  so  rneagerly  of  one  whom  we  all 
admired  and  loved. 
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Alex’ it . Donaldson,  of  Ligonier  Valley,  Wesfcra’d  Co.,  Pa., 

Two  years  after  entertaining  a “ hope  through  grace,” 
completed  his  twenty-second  year  following  the  plow. — 
Having  then  studied  a year  with  his  pastor,  he  entered  Col- 
lege as  a Freshman,  and  became  a Philo.  What  he  was, 
while  here,  as  a student,  member  of  society,  and  compan- 
ion, you  will  all  too  well  remember  to  allow4bf  any  attempts 
here  in  the  line  ot  favorable  portraiture.  He  remained  in 
College  for  a year,  as  tutor,  at  the  same  time  reading  He- 
brew with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ramsey,  the  venerable  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  College.  Again  he  spent  a year  with  his  pastor, 
Rev.  Samuel  Swan,  in  the  study  of  Theology,  and  then 
passed  the  last  year  of  the  course  in  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Blairsville,  April  4th,  1838,  and,  on  the  Sabbath  following, 
preached  at  Eklersridge,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.,  whither,  on  the 
completion  ot  his  Seminary  course,  he  returned  ; — and, 
having  for  six  months  supplied  three  congregations,  became 
pastor  of  two  of  them — Eklersridge  and  Curriesrun,  and 
was  ordained  June  20th,  1839.  In  1853,  he  was  released 
from  Curriesrun,  and  a new  church,  at  the  village  of  West 
Lebanon,  organized  from  Elder, sridge,  enjoys  since  then 
one-tliird  of  his  pastoral  labors.  On  the  day  of  his  ordina- 
tion, Presbytery  assigned  him  service  as  a teacher  in  a 
private  way,  and  from  that  time  he  has  had  students,  less 
or  more,  under  his  care.  At  the  urgent  advice  of  Doctor 
Brown  and  other  ministerial  brethren,  Eklersridge  Acad- 
emy was  formally  organized  in  the  Spring  of  1847,  which, 
until  now,  has  been  maintained  without  aid  from  any 
source.  In  it  nearly  one  thousand  students  have  received 
instruction,  of  whom  nearly  one  hundred  have  already  en- 
tered the  Christian  ministry.  It  was  the  first  cf  a score  of 
similar  institutions  now  ranged  around  in  its  vicinity — all 
sustained  by  the  communities  respectively,  without  special 
expense  to  the  Principals.  His  wife,  a ‘‘Mary,”  like  all 
the  other  three  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  like  one  of 
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them,  a “Mary  8.,”  was  a member  of  the  Church  here,  in 
Canonsburg — a subject  of  “ the  great  revival,”  a daughter 
of  its  well  remembered  elder  and  chorister,  or  rather  precen- 
tor, Henry  Bracken.  His  eldest  son.  James  H.,  a graduate 
of  this  institution,  in  the  class  of  1858,  has  been  preaching 
more  than  three  years — most  of  the  time  at  Schellsburg, 
Pa.  His  two  daughters  are  married — the  elder  to  Rev.W. 
W.  Moorhead,  also  a graduate  of  this  College,  and  settled 
at  Camden  Mills,  111.;  and  the  younger  to  J.  M.  Guthrie, 
merchant,  at  Jacksonville,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  A lovely  boy 
of  fifteen  and  one-half  months,  in  1844, — and,  in  1862,  a 
noble  lad  of  fourteen  and  a half  years,  were  taken  away  by 
the  Lord  who  gave  them.  Three  other  boys,  aged  respec- 
tively : sixteen,  fourteen,  and  three  years,  remain  to  cheer 
the  family  circle,  and  receive  in  it  the  training  that  may 
fit  them  for  this  institution,  or  some  other  position  of  use- 
fulness. 

John  H.  Done,  ( clarurn  et  venerabile  nomen,)  of  Somerset 

County,  Md. 

Entered  College  a Sophomore  half  advanced,  and  became 
a Philo.  His  complexion  very  fair,  his  youthful  features 
finely  formed,  his  perfect  bloom  of  youth,  his  demeanor 
sedate  for  his  years — almost  grave,  his  freedom  from  all 
extremes,  his  genteel  and  gentle  affability,  his  invariable 
readiness  for  recitations,  his  unassuming  eminence  in  schol- 
arship— sharing  in  the  second  honor,  and,  above  all,  the 
simple  grace  of  godliness  in  him — these,  all  these  charac- 
teristics, as  in  visible  embodiment,  stand  out  boldly  before 
our  mind’s  eye  to-day.  The  general  Catalogue  marks  him 
as  a lawyer.  O'ur  classmate,  Rev.  C.  F.  Nourse  thinks  he 
studied,  and  settled  in  practice  near  his  native  place.  At 
an  early  day  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
and  continued  in  House  or  Senate 'for  eight  or  nine  years, 
exerting  a moral  influence  of  the  very  happiest  kind.  Af- 
terwards he  engaged  in  civil  engineering,  and  then  was 
master  of  transportation  on  the  Balt.  & Ohio  R.  R.;  and, 
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later  still,  he  became  Superintendent,  or,  as  some  say, 
President  of  the  Illinois  Central — where,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  very  highest  reputation  in  his  line  of  life,  by  a col- 
lision of  cars,  fonr  miles  South  of  Chicago,  he  was  instantly 
crushed  to  death,  in  1858.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  A classmate  says  : “He  was  a bright 
light  in  the  Church — seldom  absent  from  the  prayer-meet- 
ing, always  in  his  place  on  the  Sabbath.”  He  ieft  a widow 
and  children — three,  it  is  believed.  “ In  pace  requiescat.” 

George  H.  Evans,  cf  M’Keesport,  Pa., 

The  smallest — if  not  also  the  youngest — of  our  number, 
entered  here  as  a Sophomore,  and  became  a Philo  ; prepos- 
sessing in  appearance,  studious  in  habits,  and  fair  for  his 
years  in  grade  of  scholarship  ; an  object  of  interest  to  the 
class  in  general.  Oliver  Evans,  Esq.,  his  brother,  says — 
££  In  1835  -36,  he  read  medicine,  and  the  next  fall  entered 
at  Cincinnati  for  a course  of  lectures,  but  from  the  unpleas- 
antness attending  them,  only  remained  a few  days.  Re- 
turning home,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Law,  with  the 
Hon.  Walter  Forward,  and  in  June,  1839,  was  ready  for 
admission  to  the  Bar  ; but,  being  ill  in  health,  went  home 
to  await  the  next  term  of  court  ; and,  becoming  still  worse, 
never  returned.  His  disease  (originally  general  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,)  produced  a softening  of  the 
brain,  rendering  him  imbecile — a terrible  wreck  both  in 
body  and  mind,  ending  in  death,  September  13th,  1844. 
I attribute  it  all  to  over-taxing  the  brain  by  much  study,  at 
too  early  an  age.  He  was  unmarried  ; — did  not  make  a 
profession  of  religion,  but  was  upright  and  moral  in  all 
respects,  admired  and  respected  by  all.” 

Richard  Gailey,  of  Letterkenny,  Ireland, 

Rather  a pleasant  specimen  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  which 
he  left,  merely  as  a tourist,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age — 
sailing  for  New  York  in  the  good  ship  William  George. 
Having  passed  through  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  he 
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traveled  westward  on  foot,  for  the  sake  of  better  observa- 
tion, until,  approaching  the  Smoky  City,  in  what  was  then 
called  “ the  two  mile  lane,"  where  now  is  the  densest  por- 
tion of  the  Ninth  Ward,  he  asked  the  road  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  was  told/f  It  is  straight  before  you."  Taught  a year 
near  Washington,  Pa.,  and  then  was  induced  by  friends 
near  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  give  up  his  return  to  “ fLult/ 
Ireland  ;"  and  entered  the  Academy  there  as  a student  of 
the  classics  - being  already  a gUod  mathematician.  Having 
remained  a year  there,  he  entered  College  here,  a Sopho- 
more half  advanced,  and  became  a “ Frank.” — mature  in 
mind,  fair  in  scholarship,  unobtrusive  in  demeanor,  and  of 
humble  piety.  His  record  since  leaving  college  runs  thus  : 
“ Went  immediately  to  the  Theological  Seminary  (Asso- 
ciate Reformed,)  in  Allegheny,  and  passed  the  course  of 
study  there,  teaching  during  the  Summer  vacations  in  Erie 
and  in  Birmingham,  Pa.  By  the  Presbytery  of  Mononga- 
hela  he  was  licensed  as  a probationer  for  the  Holy  Ministry, 
April  11th,  1838,  in  the  Senior  Rail  of  Jefferson  College. 
[Ought  not  he  to  be  a preacher  of  the  first  water?]  In  the 
month  following  was  called  to  the  Churches  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  Sewickley,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  and  ordained  in 
May,  1839.  July  17th  of  the  preceding  year,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Catharine  Thornton,  near  Savannah,  Ohio. 
His  first  pastorate  lasted  eleven  years,  when,  receiving  a 
call  from  Monroe,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  he  removed  to  that 
place,  and  started  a Male  and  Female  Seminary,  which,  in 
1860,  for  greater  convenience  of  access,  was  removed  to 
Lexington  in  the  same  county,  and  styled  the  Lexington 
Male  and  Female  Academy,  and  has  had  over  a hundred 
pupils  in  attendance  at  one  time,  and  this  year  will  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  thirty.  Kq  has  strong  testimonials 
of  thoroughness  in  his  pupils,  both  from  a College  Presi- 
dent and  the  chief  Examiner  of  a School  Board.  The  Insti- 
tution is  doing  great  good.  His  two  daughters  are  grad- 
uates of  Washington  Female  Seminary,  both  aiding  in 
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his  own  Academy.  Jane,  the  elder,  first  Assistant  and 
Teacher  of  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  the  younger, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  second  Assistant  and  Teacher  of  Draw- 
ing, Painting,  and  Ornamental  Needle-work.  Of  his  two 
sons,  John,  the  elder,  is  preaching  in  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Monongahela  Presbytery,  and  the 
4 younger  merchandising,  as  a partner,  in  the  firm  of  Daniel 
Gregg  & Co.,  Bluffton,  Ind. 

William  M.  Galbraith,  of  Hartford  Co.,  Md., 

A subject  of  divine  grace  at  seventeen  years  of  age — 
studied  some  at  Slate  Ridge  Academy,  in  York  Co.,  Pa., 
entered  College  as  a Sophomore,  and  became  a Frank — 
frank  in  disposition,  warm-hearted  in  companionship,  good 
in  study  and  in  Christian  character.  As  a writer  he  ought 
to  have  been  good,  for  the  general  catalogue  of  his  Society 
marks  him  as  taking  an  honor  in  essay  for  it,  at  the  close 
of  his  first  session.  But  they  “ do  him  honor  overmuch.” 
The  honor  in  question  was  gained  by  R.  C.  Galbraith  of 
the  preceding  class,  when  he  was  a Junior.  He  studied  a 
full  course  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  was  licensed  in  Sept.,  1838. 
At  the  Seminary  he  had  a severe  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  and  was  reported  to  a classmate  as  “ gone  home  to 
to  die,”  Since  then  the  only  interruption  to  his  health  was 
some  throat  ail  in  1846-47— previous  to  which  time  he  had 
been  paster,  for  seven  years,  at  Milford  Centre,  Union  Co., 
Ohio,  and  after  that  took  charge  of  the  churches  of  Spring- 
hill  and  Loganville,  (now  merged  in  De  Graff,)  Logan  Co., 
Ohio,  where  he  still  lives.  Having  lately  resigned  these 
churches,  he  preaches  now  at  Mount  Jefferson,  in  the 
neighborhood.  Feb’y,  1842,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  R.  J. 
M’Lain,  and  has  three  sons — of  whom  two,  at  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  sixteen,  have  been  in  their  country’s  service, 
and  two  daughters  living.  Eight  years  ago,  the  youngest 
daughter,  then  an  infant,  was  taken  home  by  the  heavenly 
Father. 
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Robert  Gracey,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa., 

Where  he  was  born  October  10th,  1811,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  classics  April  30th,  1830,  entered  College  a 
Sophomore,  half  advanced,  and  became  a Philo.  Portly 
in  form,  sunshiny  in  countenance,  clear  in  intellect,  uni- 
form in  habits  of  study,  and  peaceful  in  piety,  he  is  easily 
remembered.  He  studied  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Allegheny,  and  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Monongahela,  in  April,  1836.  In  August, 
1837,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Uni- 
ted congregations  of  Concord  and  Chambersburg  Pa.,  and 
in  the  September  following,  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  W. 
Clarke.  He  was  released  from  Concord  and  installed  over 
the  Gettysburg  congregation,  in  the  fall  of  1845.  After 
a pastorate  of  five  years,  one  half  time,  he  demitted  the 
charge  of  that  congregation,  that  a pastor  might  be  called 
there  for  the  whole  time.  In  April,  1852,  was  released 
from  the  Church  of  Chambersburg,  and  called  to  the  Fourth 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  Pittsburgh,  and  entered  the 
charge  January,  1853,  where,  as  a United  Presbyterian, 
he  still  remains  as  pastor.  He  has  had  no  children.  Years 
ago  he  was  graced  with  the  appropriate  title,  D.  D. 

James  Grier,  of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa., 

Also  a member  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  entered 
College  as  a Freshman,  and  became  a Frank.  His  tower- 
ing stature,  slender  form,  favorable  recitations,  nasal  tones, 
and  rather  distant  bearing,  will  not  slip  from  memory. 
He  went  directly  from  College  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Allegheny,  and  passing  the  course,  was  licensed 
in  the  spring  of  1838,  and  in  1839,  on  leaving  the  Semi- 
nary, became  pastor  of  the  large  and  interesting  Church  of 
Robinson’s  Run,  near  Noblestown,  Allegheny  Co.,  Penn’a, 
where,  dignified  also  with  D.  D.,  he  still  et  vivit  et  viget. 
In  August,  1844,  he  was  married,  by  brother  Gailey,  to 
Miss  M.  A.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mungo  Dick,  of  West- 
moreland Co.,  Pa.,  “ with  whose  companionship,  in  the 
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kind  providence  of  God,  he  is  still  cheered  and  assisted,” 
They  have  four  children  living,  and  “ one  is  not.”  The 
eldest, once  at  Jefferson,  is  now  a student  of  Harvard,  Mass. 
The  eldest  daughter,  after  studying  a while  in  Allegheny, 
has  been  two  years  in  Washington  Female  Seminary,  and 
Maggie  is  “ too  young  to  leave  her  Mamma  yet.” 

Robert  C.  Greer,  of  Mecklenburgh,  N.  C., 

Another  most  worthy  member  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  entered  College  a Sophomore,  half  advanced,  and 
became  a Philo.  Of  youthful  years,  mens  sana,  sano  in 
corpore,  jovial  in  companionship,  disposed  to  lean  upon 
you  ; not  from  any  weakness  in  that  noble  body,  but  from 
attractive  love  in  his  warm-beating  heart,  he  yet  distinctly  ' 
appears  on  memory’s  tablet,  in  the  photograph  cast  vividly 
there,  by  the  light  of  his  own  countenance.  At  an  early 
day,  and  probably  near  his  native  place,  he  studied  Theol-. 
ogy,  and  attaining  great  eminence,  if  not  absolute  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  ; he 
soon  obtained  the  merited  Doctorate.  In  1840,  our  brother, 

J.  II.  Buchanan,  who  visited  him  in  North  Carolina,  says,  ' 
“He  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Theology  in  the 
Seminary  at  Due  West,  S.  C.,  and  is  now  its  President ; 
was  also,  for  a time,  President  of  Erskine  College  at  the 
same  place.  There  he  had  some  difficulty  about  slavery 
and  with  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Hemphill,  wished,  for  a time,  to 
remove  north,  but  neither  of  them  did  it.”  A year  or  so 
ago  the  Synod  to  which  he  belongs,  was  about  to  offer  a 
list  of  resolutions  intended  to  be  scathing  upon  the  patri- 
archal Dr.  J.  T.  Pressly,  of  Allegheny,  formerly  one  of  its 
members,  (having  recently  visited  that  region  with  a be- 
nevolent view  to  the  benefit  of  the  churches  there,)  but, 
just  before  the  vote  intended  for  his  annihilation  was 
pressed,  Dr.  Greer,  under  the  noble  impulse  of  his  heart, 
arose,  and  in  a few  words  exhibited  the  utter  futility  and 
folly  of  such  action,  and  so  revolutionized  the  feeling  of 
the  house,  as  to  secure  a nearly  unanimous  rejection  of  the 
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paper  ; and  the  imperilled  Dr.  Pressly  yet  lives.  A letter 
addressed  to  brother  Greer,  asking  particulars  for  this 
record,  came  hack  from  Washington  City,  with  the  brand 
upon  it,  “ Mails  suspended.” 

Andrew  P.  Happer,  of  Washington  Co.,  Pa., 

One  of  the  pleasant  boys  in  our  class,  entered  here  as  a 
“ Prep.”  and  became  a Frank — was  circumspect  in  deport- 
ment, successful  in  his  studies,  very  observant  for  his  time 
of  life,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  a subject  of  the  revival 
that  signalized  our  senior  year.  His  course  since  then,  in 
one  respect,  has  been  more  favorably  distinguished  than 
that  of  any  other  member  of  this  class,  as  he  proved  to  be 
a chosen  vessel  to  bear  Christ’s  name  far  hence  before  the 
heathen.  His  brother,  J.  A.  Happer,  Esq.,  furnishes  these 
items  : 

“ For  one  session  he  was  a resident  graduate  here, 
studying  French.  Then  taught  an  Academy  in  York  Co., 
Pa.,  for  a year,  and  afterwards  for  three  years  at  Sanga- 
mon, 111.  Passed  a full  course  at  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  took  also  a course  of  Medical  studies  and 
lectures,  graduating  as  an  M.  D.  He  was  both  licensed 
and  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  in  1844,  and  in 
dune  of  that  year  sailed  for  China,  in  which  field,  at  the 
city  of  Canton,  he  has  labored  ever  since, with  the  exception 
of  a visit  to  this  country  in  1855-57,  occasioned  by  the  ill- 
ness of  his  lady.  He  was  married  at  Canton,  Nov.  11th, 
1847,  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ball,  Mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board.  He  received  the  title  of 
D.  D.  several  years  ago.  His  family  consists  of  six  chil- 
dren— the  eldest  son  just  coming  to  this  country  to  receive 
an  education.” 

Robert  S.  Holmes,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Also  entered  here  as  a “Prep.”  and  became  a Frank. 
He  was  more  companionable  than  studious,  but  excelled 
greatly  as  a descriptive  writer,  and  in  our  Senior  year  took 
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an  honor  for  the  Franks  in  an  essay,  whose  grand  embel- 
lishment was  the  inimitable  felicity  with  which  he  quoted 
the  Bible  language,  descriptive  of  Babylon’s  desolation. 
His  familiar  friend,  Hon.  T.  J.  Bigham,  says  : 

“He  studied  Medicine;  travelled  in  Europe  for  some 
years;  got  an  appointment  as  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  array; 
resigned  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  commenced  practice 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo,;  was  Professor  in  a Medical  College  there, 
and  died  in  1855,  leaving  a wife  and  child.” 

Mortimer  D.  Johnstox,  of  Iredell  Co.,  N.  C. , 
Entered  College  as  a Sophomore,  and  became  a Philo. — 
“ Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile,”  grave, 
but  by  no  means  austere  ; truly  Christian  in  his  spirit  and 
deportment,  good  in  all  his  studies,  but  best  in  mathema- 
matics,  untrained  in  mere  conventionalities  and  compli- 
mentary phrases.  Who  can  forget  his  grotesque  declama- 
tion. both  in  Society  and  the  Senior  Hall,  descriptive  of 
Lord  Brougham’s  oddities,  in  which  he  even  out-Brough- 
amed  Brougham  ? On  our  commencement  day  it  was 
appropriately  said  of  him,  “ There  goes  a man  who  never 
had  an  enemy  here.”  Teaching  is  his  profession.  He  was 
early  chosen  Tutor,  and  then  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Davidson  College,  N.  C.  After  several  years  he  resigned, 
and  opened  a select  school  at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  which  he  still 
maintained  at  last  advices.  He  also  labored  much  to  get 
up  a system  of  Normal  schools  for  his  native  State.  In  a 
regular  correspondence  with  your  historian,  he  frequently 
expressed  his  concern  on  that  subject,  and  more  frequently 
still,  about  the  growing  alienation  between  North  and 
South — distressed  that  men  should  ever  contemplate  the 
idea  of  division  in  the  States.  Having, as  an  elder,  attended 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  in  1860,  on  his  return  home  he  wrote  the 
last  letter  received  from  him,  closing  thus  : 

“ I should  rejoice  to  think  that  the  difficulties  between 
the  different  sections  of  our  common  country  would  he  set- 
tled satisfactorily,  and  the  threatened  danger  removed,” 


About  1842,  he  was  married,  probably  to  a Miss  Smith,  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  His  first  child,  a daughter,  and  his  third 
and  fourth  sons,  passed  soon  away  from  earth.  Three 
daughters  and  one  son  were  with  them  still,  five  years  ago. 
A letter  addressed  to  him,  with  reference  to  this  paper,  met 
the  same  fate  as  that  of  Dr.  Greer. 

George  Johnston,  of  Washington  Go.,  Pa., 

Born  August  7th,  1815,  within  two  miles  of  Canonsburg, 
entered  here  as  a “Prep.”  and  became  a Frank.  Good 
humored,  free  from  vices,  free  from  cares,  he  did  not  appre- 
ciate so  highly  College  privileges,  as  did  those  who  had 
more  difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  hence  was  not  very  ener- 
getic or  distinguished.  He  read  law  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1838.  In  1842,  he  com- 
menced practice  in  Portsmouth,  0.,  where  he  still  remains, 
principally  engaged  in  banking.  He  was  married  in  that 
place  to  Miss  Margaret  Trees,  Aug.  24th,  1847,  and  has 
now  living  four  very  hearty  children.  He  says,  “I  did  not 
stick  close  to  my  profession,  yet  have  been  rather  fortunate 
in  many  respects.  Have  always  enjoyed  myself;  took  the 
world  easy,  and  lived  comfortably  ; am  not  rich,  but  have 
always  been  in  comfortable  circumstances  ; have  not  been 
to  say  sick  since  I left  college,  so  you  will  see-  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  I have  got  along  through  this  world , (the  italics  my 
own,)  about  as  well  as  my  neighbors.”  Comment  is  un- 
necessary, any  further  than  to  remind  you  that  he  is  “ the 
man  who  was  born  with  a golden  spoon  in  his  mouth.” 

James  W.  Knott,  of  Conemaugh,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa., 

Was  born  in  Derry  township,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct. 
7th,  1812,  studied  a while  in  Greensburg  Academy,  but 
entered  here  as  a ‘ Prep.’  and  became  a Frank — was  small 
in  stature,  round  in  face,  well  disposed,  an  honest  Chris- 
tian, rather  studious, — but  had  difficulty  in  making  pro- 
gress. He  spent  two  years  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  completed  his  course  at  Princeton,  and  by  the 
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Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  was  licensed  in  1839. — 
Having,  for  a time,  supplied  the  Churcli  of  Gilgal,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Blairsville,  he  was  settled  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Richland  as  pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Leesville  and  On- 
tario, for  three  years,  during  which  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Julia  Kerr,  of  Richland  Co.,  Ohio,  of  whom  he  had  two 
daughters  and  two  sons.  He  labored  in  Haysville  and 
Jeromeville  Churches  for  four  years,  then  for  seven  years 
was  pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Keen  and  Jefferson  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Hocking  ; was  laid  aside  for  a season,  with 
bronchial  affection,  and  then  supplied  the  Churches  of 
Eden,  Caroline,  Waynesburg  and  Nevada  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Marion,  for  several  years,  with  such  toil  and  expo- 
sure as  sowed  deeply  the  seeds  of  disease  in  a constitution 
naturally  rugged  ; and  for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
with  continued  exposure  and  toil,  he  supplied  the  Churcli 
of  Sandusky — -justifying  his  wasting  efforts  by  saying  that 
he  must  “ endure  hardness,  as  a good  soldier.”  But  con- 
gestion and  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  ensued,  of  which  he 
died  a year  ago,  bright  in  faith,  “and  in  hope  of  eternal 
life.” 

Shepherd  Lowrie,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 

Entered  College  as  a Sophomore,  and  became  a Philo. 
Youthful,  lively,  bright  and  cheerful,  not  studious,  rather 
reckless,  he,  too,  awakened  no  little  concern  in  us  all  for 
the  future  of  his  career.  He  studied  medicine,  as  stated 
by  our  brother  S.  C.  McCune,  settled  in  Texas,  was  hope- 
fully converted  under  the  labors  of  Dr.  Baker,  and  died 
about  1844. 

William  Lawrence,  of  Washington,  Guernsey  Co.,  0. 

Entered  College  a Sophomore,  half  advanced,  and  became 
a Frank.  A young  member  of  the  class  and,  still  more 
youthful  in  appearance,  studious  in  habits,  of  firm  opin- 
ions, and  of  few  companions.  The  General  Catalogue 
makes  him  a lawyer.  Of  the  professions  he  says  nothing, 
but  reports  as  follows : “ Returned  from  college  to  his  na- 
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tive  town  and  opened  a dry  goods  store,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  years  when  in  ill  health,  he  has  carried 
on  quite  profitably  until  now,  living  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  born,  but  in  a mansion  modeled  by  his  own  taste.  He 
was  married  in  1847,  to  a Miss  Ramsay,  near  Covington, 
Ky.  Two  of  their  children  have  died,  and  five  are  living 
yet.  The  two  oldest  boys,  yet  in  their  “teens,”  are  reading 
the  classics  at  Miller  Presbyterial  Academy,  iu  that  place, 
preparing  for  “Old  Jelferson.”  As  soon  as  eligible,  on  the 
score  of  age,  he  was  chosen  a Democratic  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  again,  re-elected;  then  in  a 
hotly  contested  election,  was  defeated  by  one  vote. 

In  1848  he  was  a Presidential  Elector  on  the  Cass  ticket, 
and  has  repeatedly  been  a member  in  both  branches  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  was  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Ohio,  in  1850.  In  1856,  while  a member  of  the 
State  Senate,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  having 
served  two  years,  declined  re-nomination,  and  determin- 
edly retired  from  the  political  arena — finding  now  his 
enjoyment  in  business,  his  family,  and  superintending  the 
education  of  his  children. 

Samuel  C.  McCune,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa., 

Entered  college  as  a Sophomore,  and  became  a Philo ; — 
tall,  slim,  fair,  gentle,  affectionate,  and  as  studious,  per- 
haps, as  was  consistent  with  a strong  novel-reading  pro- 
pensity,— indulged  until  the  winter  of  our  senior  year, — 
when,  becoming  a happy  subject  of  “ the  revival,”  he  ac- 
quired an  appetite  for  “the  words  of  everlasting  life.”  The 
winter  after  graduating  he  taught  in  Ohio,  then  passed  the 
course  of  study  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  South  Han- 
over, Ind.,  and  was  licensed  in  June,  1838.  He  preached 
a few  months  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  and  in  Illinois, 
and  then  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Canton,  Fulton 
Co;,  Ills.  After  ten  years  of  pleasant  labor  there,  he  was 
called  to  Fairfield,  la.,  and  there  was  an  influential  pastor 
till  the  beginning  of  this  year,  since  which  time,  without 
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change  of  residence,  he  preaches  to  two  churches  in  the 
vicinity,  with  encouraging  success.  He  ranks  very  high  as 
a preacher.  His  lady,  as  also  the  lady  of  Dr.  Gracey,  is  a 
sister  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  distinguished  by  the  double 
double  D’s, — one  pair  of  which  he  might  well  pass  over  to 
our  worthy  brother:  especially  if  the  colleges  long  continue 
to  overlook  their  duty  in  the  premises.  He  had  six  chil- 
dren, equally  distributed  in  the  sexes.  His  eldest  son,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  . 
His  second  is  training  for  commercial  life.  His  eldest 
daughter  is  married.  Unable  to  be  here  in  person  to-day, 
he  suggests  a monument  to  Dr.  Matthew  Brown,  by  our 
class. 

James  Y.  McGinnis,  of  Sliippensburg,  Pa., 

Born  at  that  place,  Dec.  8th,  1815,  commenced  classical 
studies  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  entered  college  as  a Soph- 
omore, and  became  a Philo.  Small  in  stature,  dark  in 
complexion,  sharp  in  the  glance  of  his  eye,  ardent  in  im- 
pulse,  and  energetic  in  habit,  ready  to  do  with  his  might 
whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do,  especially  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  1835.  For  then  he,  too,  became  a trans- 
formed subject  of  the  same  wondrous  grace,  already  referred 
to,  as  subduing  others.  Rooming,  as  he  did  at  the  time, 
with  McCune,  and  being  simultaneously  arrested  by  con- 
viction, each  feared  to  meet  the  other,  lest  ridicule  from  him 
might  quench  the  Spirit’s  influence  on  himself.  To  avoid 
this,  McGinnis  did  not  return  to  his  room,  but  went  with 
the  writer.  Having  walked  in  perfect  silence  down  to  the 
bridge,  he  exclaimed,  “That  was  the  first  sermon  I ever 
heard  preached.”  When,  on  the  second  day,  he  met  his 
room-mate,  both  were  happy  in  the  love  of  Christ,  each 
more  happy  to  find  the  other  so.  From  this  time  both 
were  marked  by  a spirit  of  active,  cheerful  piety.  Leaving 
• College,  McGinnis  taught  an  Academy  in  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  for  six  months,  and  then,  for  a longer  period,  recre- 
ated on  his  father’s  farm,  after  which — following  his  en- 
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cleared  friend  in  the  full  course  of  Seminary  studies  at 
Hanover,  Ind. — he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mad- 
ison, June  27th,  1840,  and,  October  27th  of  the  same  year, 
was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Crisswell,  of  Franklin  Co., 
Pa.  Sept.  14th,  1841,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Peoria,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lewistown, 
Fulton  Co.,  111., where,  for  a year  previous,  he  had  labored 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  Two  years  afterwards,  with 
health  much  impaired,  he  was  constrained  to  return  to 
his  native  place.  After  a temporary  rest,  having  supplied 
for  a year  the  church  at  Shade  Gap,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa., 
he  became  its  most  admired,  devoted  pastor.  An  elder 
in  the  West  had  said,  “his  soul  was  as  large  as  a bake 
oven,”  and  that  “ his  soul  was  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  living  man,”  was  remarked  by  a Judge  ia  the  East. 
His  unwearied  labors,  with  their  precious  fruits,  his  won- 
drous zeal,  and  success  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  “ Milnwood  Academy,”  his  excellent  address  to 
the  societies  here,  on  Commencement  Day,  Aug.  5,  lSJjl, 
the  last  effort  of  his  devoted  life , as  also  his  triumphant  death 
on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  all  are  detailed,  with 
six  fine  specimens  of  his  sermonizing,  in  a well-written  life 
of  our  brother,  by  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Hughes,  which  volume, 
graced  with  his  speaking  portrait, every  true-hearted  class- 
mate will  possess.  His  honored  widow,  “ with  six  inter- 
esting children,”  as  there  described,  moved  to  Canons- 
burg  in  1855,  to  facilitate  their  education,  and  still  resides 
here,  in  high  estimation.  Their  eldest  born  and  only  son , 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1860,  having  been  the  subject  of 
converting  grace  in  a revival  two  and  a half  years  before. 
Feeling  too  young  to  commence  the  study  of  theology,  he 
taught  in  the  family  of  Mr.  I.  Oliphant,  near  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  and  then  in  the  Academy  at  Sewickleyville,  during 
the  winter  of  1861.  He  became  very  anxious  to  enlist  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  believing  that  then  God  called 
more  loudly  for  his  services  in  the  army  than  in  the  min- 
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istry.  For  awhile  his  mother  did  not  think  the  time  had 
come,  when  she  should  give  up  her  only  son,  who  was^fclsf 
the  last  male  member  of  the  McGinnis  name,  in  their  fam- 
ily connexion.  But  in  ’62,  when  500,000  soldiers  were 
asked  by  the  government,  she  yielded  to  the  obvious  call 
of  God,  and  said,  “ Go,  my  son,  with  your  mother’s  bles- 
sing.” Entering  Prof.  Frazer’s  company,  he  acted  the 
part  of  a true  Christian  and  faithful  soldier,  and,  having 
passed  unscathed  through  the  dreadful  baptism  of  fire  at 
Chanceliorsville,  he  asked  his  mother  and  sisters  to  join  in 
thanksgiving  to  his  Guardian  God.  Then  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Adjutant’s  office,  but  soon  was  seized  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  died  June  1st,  1863,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age.  His  sorely  smitten  mother  and  sisters  feel 
happy  to  have  participated,  thus,  in  the  blood-purchased 
ransom  of  our  country.  Her  three  eldest  daughters  are 
graduates  of  the  Springfield  Female  Seminary,  in  Ohio, 
under  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson/  D.  D,,  and  are  very  accept- 
able teachers,  and  the  two  youngest  are  soon  to  enter  it. 
All  are  children  of  God. 

John  W.  Murray,  of  Millersburg,  Ohio, 

Born  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  January  29th,  1801 ; older  than 
any  other  member  of  the  class  by  more  than  seven  years, 
entered  college  in  1827,  probably  as  a “ Prep.,”  and  be- 
came a “ Philo.”  After  a year  or  two  he  turned  aside  to 
the  study  of  law,  in  his  native  county,  where  he  was  com- 
missioned as  Major  of  a battalion  of  volunteers,  which  title 
clung  to  him  ever  afterwards.  Having  felt  the  power  of 
renewing  grace,  he  returned  and  resumed  his  college 
course,  probably  in  the  Sophomore  year.  From  that  time 
his  manly  bearing,  social  disposition,  well-balanced  mind, 
godly  life  and  influence,  are  held  in  glad  remembrance  by 
us  all.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  then  for  two  years  had  charge  of  the  “ Lebanon 
Male  Seminary,”  in  Kentucky,  affer  which,  completing 
his  course  in  Allegheny,  he  was  licensed  Oct.  7th,  1840, 
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and  eight  days  afterward  was  married  to  Miss  E.  J.  Stewart f 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  following  spring  he  was  called  to 
the  Church  at  Sharpsburg.  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  (with  which 
Pine  Creek  was  some  time  associated  in  the  charge,)  and 
was  ordained  just  a year  from  his  licensure.  On  Sabbath, 
September  12th,  1852,  in  what  proved  to  be  his  last  ser- 
mon, he  dwelt  upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.  The 
next  day  he  started  on  a hasty  visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
and  returning,  stopped  with  a friend  at  Salem,  Ohio,  on 
Friday  night,  and  on  Saturday  morning,  September  18th, 
he  was  seized  with  cholera,  so  violently  as,  in  ten  short 
hours,  to  stop  the  current  ol  his  holy  life.  Iiis  widow, 
with  three  sons,  (the  eldest  now  in  the  stationery  store  of 
W.  Gr.  Johnston  & Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  second  having 
recently  graduated  at  the  Western  University,  and  the 
third  still  at  home,)  remained  at  Sharpsburg  for  ten  years 
or  more,  but  now  resides  in  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Cleland  Iyinloch  Nelson,  of  Belv<sir,  Va., 

Born  October  14th,  1814,  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia  ; 
was  son  of  Hugh  Nelson,  Minister  to  Spain  under  President 
Monroe,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Nelson,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who,  as  Governor 
of  Virginia  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  sacrificed  every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  his  State  and  country.  He  took  pre- 
paratory studies  in  private  schools,  went  to  Kenyon  College 
in  the  fall  of  1833,  and  in  the  sonns;  following  entered  here 
a Junior,  half  advanced,  and  became  a Philo.  Very  soon, 
he  made  his  mark,  both  as  a captivating  lady’s  man,  and 
what  seemed  almost  an  incompatibility,  a bright,  good  stu- 
dent, notwithstanding,  and  took  half  the  first  honor  in  his 
class.  As  the  crowning  event  of  his  college  life,  sovereign 
mercy  selected  him  as  the  first  and  most  marked  subject  of 
the  Almighty  grace,  which  then  triumphed  so  gloriously, 
that,  besides  those  that  joined  other  churches  in  the  vicin- 
ity, or  went  home  to  make  their  public  profession,  twenty 
persons  from  the  congregation,  and  forty  students,  in  the 
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college  chapel  at  the  following  communion,  entered  into 
public,  solemn  covenant  with  God  and  his  people,  and  Nel- 
son one  of  the  number.  Which  of  us  can  ever  forget  the 
.awe-stricken  aspect  of  every  other  one  on  that  memorable 
Tuesday  morning,  when  he  changed  his  seat  in  the  Senior 
hall,  from  the  godless  to  the  godly  side?  Laus  Deo ! laus 
Deo! ! laus  in  sempiternam  Deo ! He,  along  with  the  writer* 
remained  a year  as  Tutor  in  College,  during  which  Dr. 
Brown  paid  a left-handed  compliment  to  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. In  a Faculty  meeting,  he  said,  “ the  new  stu- 
dents were  too  common-like”  in  their  appearance  to  please 
him;  and  then, with  a never-to-be-forgotten  wagging  of  the 
head,  and  twisting  of  the  face,  added,  “ I would  rather  see 
them  real  handsome,  polished,  pretty  fellows,  or  just  as 
homely  as  they  can  be — about  like  Nelson  here.  ’ ’ Nearly  every 
young  lady  in  town  would  have  entered  her  indignant  dis- 
sent. While  remaining  here  he  communed  witli  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  October,  1836,  hej  was  received,  by 
confirmation,  into  the  Church  of  his  fathers — Protestant 
Episcopal — and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  where,  in  1839,  he  graduated — delivering  the 
Valedictory,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  by  Bishop 
Moore,  of  Va.,  and  to  the  priesthood  in  the  year  following; 
was  rector  of  a Church  in  Nelson  Co.,Va.,  from  1839, until 
1844,  at  which  time  he  undertook  a mission  to  the  negroes 
for  a short  period,  and  then  removed  to  Maryland,  where 
he  has  remained  ever  since-  In  1857  he  was  elected  Princi- 
pal of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  (receiving  the 
titular  D.  D.,  about  this  time,)  and  remained  in  that  post 
till  the  war,  when,  the  College  buildings  being  taken  by 
Government  for  hospital  purposes,  he  became  Rector  of  a 
Church  at  Davidson ville,  Md.,  his  present  post  office  ad- 
dress. “He  has,  with  few  exceptions,  enjoyed  remarkable 
good  health,  and  been  blessed  by  a kind  Providence  far 
beyond  most  men.  Has  been  twice  married.  He  has  a 
daughter  and  a son  by  the  former  marriage,  and  by  the 
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present  wife,  two  boys  and  a girl,  hearty  children.  Has 
published  a few  sermons,  and  an  essay  on  Romanism.” 

Charles  H.  Nourse,  Washington,  D.  C., 

Entered  College  as  a Sophomore,  and  became  a Frank. 
Highly  genteel,  hut  unassuming,  a Christian  in  deportment 
as  well  as  profession,  and  respectable  in  scholarship.  Thus 
he  reports  : “ After  leaving  college  I taught  in  Culpepper 
county,  Virginia,  for  two  years,  and  two  years  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Maryland,  (as  principal  in  the  mathemati- 
cal department  in  the  county  academy,)  and  six  years  in 
Washington,  D.  C. , (establishing  the  Rittenhouse  Acade- 
my, a very  prosperous  institution.)  In  1845  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  (N.  S.,)  and 
went  to  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  and  laboring  there 
eight  years,  gathered  two  congregations,  one  of  which  I 
supply  at  present,  living  ten  miles  distant  at  Leesburg, 
Loudon  county,  Va.,  since  ’48,  and  was  four  years  in  charge 
of  the  Male  Academy.  In  1859  visited  Tennessee  as  an 
agent  for  our  Theological  Seminary.  In  1860  opened  the 
Loudon  Female  Institute  as  principal — preaching  all  the 
time,  with  the  hope  that  my  ‘ labor  is  not  in  vain — in  the 
Lord.’  The  war  having  broken  up  my  school,  and  my 
losses  by  it  being  large,  the  low  state  of  my  funds  will  not 
permit  a meeting  with  my  old  college  friends,  in  August. 
Remember  me  very  kindly  to  them  one  and  all.”  Three 
classmates  had  reported  Bro.  Nourse  as  dead.  Does  not 
this  record  from  his  own  pen  prove  him  worth  three  dead 
men  yet? 

Elijah  Peale,  of  Shippensburg,  Pa., 

Also  entered  College  as  a Sophomore,  but  he  became  a 
Philo.  Was  slender,  limber,  lively,  and  otherwise  com- 
panionable, and  moderately  studious.  Leaving  college  he 
shipped  Southward  at  random,  and  landed  at  Natchez, 
Miss.,  became  tutor  for  one  year  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Chase,  was  treated  as  a son,  and  became  a child  of  grace. 
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Was  clerk  in  a bank  for  nearly  tlrree  years,  and  then  went 
into  commercial  life  in  Natchez,  till  1846,  when  lie  went  to 
New  Orleans  as  partner  in  a commercial  house,  and  was 
greatly  prospered  hy  a kind  Providence  till  the  breaking 
out  of  this  “ cruel  war,”  when  everything  was  swept  from 
him,  and  he  was  left  to  commence  anew  the  struggle  for 
life.  At  Natchez,  in  1838,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  N., 
sister  of  John  D.  and  Isaac  Henderson,  well  remembered 
here  as  graduates  of  the  class  of  1831.  He  had  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  the  eldest  two,  when  quite  young,  ‘‘became 
little  angels  in  heaven.”  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  are 
still  living,  and,  with  the  parents,  took  refuge  in  the  North 
in  1862,  where  they  have  suffered  much  from  sickness,  and 
expect  soon  to  return  to  New  Orleans.  All  through  his 
spiritual  life  he  has  been  active  in  Sabbath  school  services, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  an  elder  in  the  Prytonia  street 
Presbyterian  church,  of  which,  for  most  of  the  time,  his 
brother-in-law,  the  godly  Isaac  Henderson,  was  pastor. 
Unable  to  hear  the  expense  of  being  here  to-day,  he  says  ; 
“ Please  present  my  kind  remembrances  to  all  of  my  class- 
mates that  may  he  with  you” 

James  Peebles,  also  of  Shippensburg,  Pa., 

Entered  College  a Freshman,  half  advanced,  and  became 
a Philo.  Young,  slender,  volatile,  and  not  very  studious. 
A classmate  says  : 

“ He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  Ashland,  Ash- 
land county,  Ohio,  and  while  engaged  with  others  shooting 
at  a mark,  was  accidentally  struck  near  the  eye  with  a 
glancing  hall,  and  died  soon  after,  some  time  in  1836.” 

Charles  Ramsey,  of  Juniata  Co.,  Pa., 

Entered  College  a Sophomore,  half  advanced,  and  became 
a Philo.  Well  made,  and  well-disposed  as  a Christian,  his 
mind  did  not  work  so  well.  Leaving  college  with  only  his 
diploma  to  introduce  and  commend  him,  he,  too,  went  South 
— to  Mississippi,  it  is  thought,  and  at  once  found  employ- 
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his  year  in  ten  months,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
succeeding  year  at  a more  than  doubled  rate  of  salary,  he 
came  hack  on  a visit  to  his  friends.  Since  then  it  is  only 
known  that  he  entered  the  legal  profession,  and  finally 
practiced  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  where,  with  a high  character 
for  reliability,  he  was  engaged  in  an  important  prosecution 
by  a widow  woman  against  a railroad  company,  and  before 
the  United  States  Court,  sitting  in  Pittsburgh, with  the  help 
of  a prominent  pleader  in  that  Court,  gained  for  his  client 
an  award  of  a large  amount  of  damage,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  died,  leaving,  it  is  believed,  a wife  and  children. 

Hugh  W.  Reynolds,  of  Roxoury,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa., 

Entered  College  as  a Sophomore,  and  became  a Philo. — 
Slim  in  form  and  features,  loose  in  structure,  and  swinging 
in  movement,  good-humored  in  disposition,  and  fond  in 
affection,  greatly  better  in  apprehension  than  in  volubility 
of  expression — his  portraiture  remains  unfaded  on  the  tablet 
of  memory.  He  left  college  wholly  undecided  as  to  the 
choice  of  a profession,  and  spent  the  first  winter  at  home, 
devoting  much  time  to  the  proceedings  of'  Congress  as  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Intelligencer.  One  short  speech  in 
it  greatly  interested  him, as  throwing  more  light  on  an  im- 
portant subject  than  all  others,  and  inclined  him  to  decide 
upon  the  profession  of  its  clear-headed  author;  who  has 
since  become  both  the  most  noted  and  noteworthy  man  in  the 
wide , wide  world , Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  the  summer  of  1836  he  traveled  and  visited  in  Illinois 
and  Mississippi,  and  taught  for  awhile  at  Vicksburg.  In 
the  spring  of  1838  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  en- 
tered the  Law  School  at  Carlisle,  then  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition, and  attended  by  many  men  who  have  since  risen  to 
distinction.  In  the  spring  of  1840  he  commenced  practice 
as  an  attorney  at  Chambersburg,  in  his  own  county,  and 
continued  thirteen  years.  June  6th,  1843,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Margaretta,  daughter  of  Thomas  G-.  McCulloh, 
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Esq.,  an  old  and  distinguished  practitioner.  Early  in  the 
same  year  he  entered  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
McKinley,  D.  D.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he  removed  to 
Peoria,  Illinois,  and  became  law-partner  with  “ brother 
Jonathan,”  and  has  “ been  prospered,”  as  he  says,  “far 
beyond  what  I have  deserved.  I have  had  live  children, 
of  whom  two  only  survive — a son  and  daughter.” 

Early  in  1858  he  became  an  elder  in  the  church  there, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  Ids  profession,  and  is  wealthy  of 
course.  What  is  better  still,  he  has  become  rich  toward 
God,  “ rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to 
communicate.”  “With  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.' 

W.  H.  Riley,  of  Worcester,  Md., 

Entered  College  as  a Junior,  and  became  a Prank.  Me- 
dium in  physical  proportions,  florid  in  complexion,  gen- 
teel in  demeanor,  modest  in  religion,  good,  too,  in  study, 
lie  fades  but  slowly  from  memory.  In  the  General  Cata- 
logue he  is  marked  “Physician,  deceased.”  Brother  Nourse 
thinks  “ he  studied  and  settled  near  his  native  place,  highly 
esteemed.” 

Alfred  Ryors,  of  Abington,  Pa. 

Entered  College  as  a Freshman  and  became  a Frank. — 
Tall,  dark,  sharp-featured,  a religious  professor,  slightly 
austere,  or  distant,  at  least, — except  in  the  company  of 
ladies  ; but  withal  a good  student,  and  successful,  too, 
bearing  half  the  first  honors  in  his  class,  and,  in  his  soci- 
ety, for  the  Franks,  a full  sized  honor,  in  the  debate  of  our 
senior  year.  At  Princeton,  as  is  believed,  he  studied  The- 
ology, and  was  licensed  by  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Phil- 
adelphia, as  under  it,  in  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, he,  is  marked  from  1839  till  1843,  as  a licentiate,  and 
in  1844  he  was  in  transitu,  and  in  1845  appears  under  the 
Presbytery  of  Salem,  and  a Professor  in  the  University  of 
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Bloomington,  Ind.,  and  the  year  following  as  an  ordained 
minister.  In  1849  he  appears  a D.  I).  at  Athens,  0.,  and 
President  of  Ohio  University.  Then  he  reappears  at  Bloom- 
ington, Ind.;  and  President  of  that  institution  in  1853.  In 
1855  he  is  marked  as  a Professor  in  Centre  College,  at  Dan- 
ville, Ivy. , where,  in  1858,  he  died.  Rev.  J.  M.  Stevenson, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  New  York, 
who  was  closely  associated  with  him  for  two  years  at 
Athens,  Ohio,  says  : 

“ Ke  was  a growing  man  until  his  death among 

the  clearest,  most  acute  and  profound  thinkers a most 

agreeable  companion,  thorough  gentleman,  incapable  of  a 
little  or  mean  act,  and  without  patience  or  toleration  for 
meanness  in  others;  blending  the  gentlest  bearing  towards 
his  wife  and  children  with  the  truest  dignity  of  the  hus- 
band and  father, clear,  sound,  strong  preacher,  but  not 

impassioned,  or  ornate  in  delivery  and  style,  and  therefore 
not  much  sought  after.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  I 
thought  him  a very  godly  man.” 

This  extended  testimonial  of  our  departed  brother  is 
given  on  the  Bible  princinle,  “Honor  to  whom  honor.” 
But  the  strongly  indicated  greatness  of  Dr.  Ryors  may  be 
allowed  to  operate  as  a salve  upon  the  wounds  inflicted 
when,  as  you  all  remember,  he  so  severely  whipped  your 
historian  in  contest  debate. 

Lawrence  Straight,  of  Mercer  Co.,  Pa., 

Entered  this  institution  as  a “Prep.”  and  became  a 
Frank.  He  was  a “good  fellow,” both  in  respect  of  piety 
and  of  temper;  but,  being  a husband  and  a father,  was  too 
much  troubled  with  “the  cares  of  this  life,”  to  acquire  dis- 
tinction otherwise.  His  study  of  theology  was  conducted, 
most  probably,  in  a private  way,  at  least  in  part.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  just  at  the  time  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  division  in  1837-8,  and  took  the  New 
School  side.  In  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac  for 
1859-60,  his  name  appears  as  stated  supply,  at  Sunville, 
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Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  and  then  disappears  entirely.  He  is  credi- 
bly reported  as  dead.  To  the  Rev.  Richard  Craighead,  of 
Meadville,  Pa.,  a co-presbyter  of  his,  a letter  of  inquiry 
for  particulars  was  sent,  which  he  did  not  condescend  to 
answer. 

David  Schwartz,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Entered  College  a Freshman,  half-advanced,  and  became 
a Philo.  Dutch  in  name,  in  physiognomy,  in  manner  of 
life,  in  the  phase  of  his  piety,  and  slightly  so  in  articula- 
tion, he  stands  out  strongly  to  meet  our  eyes  and  ears, 
borne  back  to  college  days  on  the  wings  of  memory.  Nor 
has  the  latter  sense  yet  lost  the  peculiar  ring  of  “ murder, 
bloodshed,  butchery  and  war,”  as  they  strung  out,  m 
lengthened  line,  like  a papist’s  beads,  throughout  his 
essays  and  orations.  He  studied  Theology,  probably  at 
Princeton,  and  was  licensed  by  a Philadelphia  Presbytery, 
but  for  reasons  not  known,  his  licensure  was  either  recalled 
or  returned  in  a few  years.  In  1844  he  was  seen  by  brother 
Mortimer  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  “ ably  lecturing  on  Jerusa- 
lem, and  looking  very  well — very  natural,  and  in  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  near  the  same  time,  by  brother  Galbraith, 
lecturing  on  Bible  Scenes,  “and  illustrating  them  with  a 
Magic  Lantern.”  By  a multum  in  parvo  expression,  he 
says,  “Schwartz  was  Schwartz  still.”  “And,  further, 
this  deponent  saith  not.” 

Joseph  Templeton,  of  Wheeling,  Va., 

Entered  here  as  a “Prep.”  and  became  a Frank.  Of  good 
size,  fair  complexion,  acceptable  to  ladies,  yet  reputable  in 
studies,  active  in  religious  movements,  and  slightly  con- 
sequential withal,  you  cannot  forget  him,  especially  his 
pretty,  fair,  bushy,  wavy  hair,  turned  outward  all  around 
his  face.  Professionally,  he  studied  at  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  his  early  ministry  was  exercised  in 
the  South — principally  perhaps,  in  Kentucky,  where,  he  is 
said  to  have  married  a ‘^ady  of  family  and  wealth.’  With 
a very  high  degree  of  pupil  celebrity  and  power,  he  went  to 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  perhaps  fifteen  years  ago,  and,  for  a time, 
edited  a religious  paper.  “ Soon  he  entered  on  a career  of 
speculation,  bought  lands,  bought  and  sold  city  property, 
was  reputed  very  successful  built  a fine  house  in  the  finest 
part  of  the  city,  became  involved  and  went  to  smash.  In 
1851,  under  various  grave  charges,  he  was  deposed  from 
the  Christian  ministry.  A year  or  two  later,  moving  back 
to  Kentucky,  he  was  stripped  by  guerrillas  of  all  he  had, 
and  lives  now  dependent  on  friends.  ‘ Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'  ” 

Robt.  B.  Walker,  of  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

Ask  no  more,  sceptically/ ‘Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth?”  for  it  can,  and  also  go  back  again,  to  stay  a 
long,  long  time  too,  as  in  the  sequel  you  shall  see.  He 
entered  here  as  a “ Prep.”  but  not  as  a “ Bub.”  for  with 
the  writer,  he  measures  ages  more  closely  than  does  any 
other  classmate;  his  size  was  that  of  a man,  his  spirit  that 
of  a Christian,  his  principles  those  of  a rock — so  tar  as  mu- 
tation is  concerned.  Sometimes — when  commencing  to 
speak — his  labial  muscles  give  a twitch  or  twist,  which 
left  you  painfully  uncertain  whether  he  was  preparing  for 
a laugh  or  a cry,  until  the  result  proved  it  to  be  neither  of 
them  ; nor  did  his  voice,  when  it  came,  sound  discordant 
thereto.  His  never-failing  “h&ier”  responding  to  the  roll- 
call,  was  a shrill  rebuke  to  those  whose  pedantry  stuck  out 
the  derivative  from  the  compound  of  Latin  > sunqto  tell 
that  they  were  in  the  class.  But  his  standing,  his  ability, 
his  substantiality  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  body,  made  us  all 
love  him.  In  1836,  he  took  honor  for  the  Franks,  in 
declamation,  and  their  General  Catalogue  sets  his  name  to 
another  honor  in  1835,  which,  without  any  disposition  to 
dishonor  him,  justice  compels  us  to  put  a degree  lower 
down  on  our  roll.  He  passed  the  full  course  in  the  West. 
Theol.  Seminary,  and  to  an  important  vacant  congregation 
was  recommended  by  a classmate,  as  the  best  candidate  tor 
a worthy  pastor  in  his  class.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
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bytery  of  Allegheny,  June  26th,  1838,  and,  April  2d,  1839, 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Plain  Grove  Church, 
in  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  near  his  former  residence, — where, 
having  obtained  the  well-fitting  title  of  D.  D.,  he  still 
remains  a noble  exception  to  the  rule — “A  prophet  hath 
no  honor  in  his  own  country.”  [Is  not  brother  James 
Grier  “another  of  the  same?”]  From  his  church,  as  a 
parent  hive — still  strong  and  active — three  swarms  have 
gone  out,  all  of  which  are  in  a flourishing  condition.  Soon 
after  settlement,  he  married  a Miss  Scott,  of  Allegheny 
Co.,  Pa.,  and  has  one  daughter,  a very  fine  scholar,  fond  of 
study  and  fond  of  books — a tempting  prize  for  some  of  you 
who  are  just  peeping  through  the  shell  into  bachelor  life, 
when  the  Sabine  lever  shall  come  upon  you  ; and  one  son, 
fond  of  company  and  of  fun,  but  a very  fine  fellow  ; — who 
was  nine  months  in  the  army.  But,  our  good  brother  sus- 
tained a sad  disaster,  last  winter,  in  the  burning  of  his 
house,  with  much  property,  and  all  his  well-matured  pulpit 
preparations,  and  therefore  is  not  with  us  to-day. 

James  Walker,  of  Canonsburg,  Pa., 

Entered  this  institution,  or  at  least  the  Franklin  Literary 
Society,  (the  youngest  member  ever  in  it,)  at  nine  years  of 
age,  in  1835,  as  a “Prep.”  of  course.  With  a physical 
frame  small  and  very  delicate,  respectable  talents  and  reg- 
ular— if  not  close — application,  a spirit  gentle  and  courte- 
ous, beyond  what  is  often  to  be  seen,  “ he  was  universally 
beloved.”  Dr.  Brown  is  said  to  have  pronounced  him  “the 
best  orator  he  ever  heard.”  Is  it  strange  that,  for  his  So- 
ciety, he  took  the  honor  iu  declamation,  in  1832,  and  in 
1835,  in  original  oration,  took  the  honor — erroneously 
ascribed  to  R-ight  B -ig  Walker?  But,  the  chief  praise  of 
James  was  the  heavenly  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
noble  elevation  of  his  aims  and  feelings.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  few  that  give  clear  evidence  of  regeneration  in 
infancy,  or  from  “ the  mother’s  womb.”  He  studied  The- 
ology in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary  in  Allegheny, 
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and  being  licensed  about  1839,  “he  received  a number 
of  calls,  especially  in  the  South,  where,  on  account  of  its 
climate,  he  preferred  to  settle,  one  of  which  he  accepted, 
and,  on  horseback,  was  going  to  enter  the  pastoral  charge, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  hemorrhage  that  resulted  in 
his  death,  in  1841.”  He  was  exceedingly  popular  as  a 
preacher,  not  so  much  on  account  of  brilliancy  in  natural 
talents  as  for  the  charm  of  his  oratory.  “ Miserable  huts 
in  which  he  lodged,  and  cots  on  which  he  lay,  in  the 
South,” — as  brother  Buchanan,  who  was  with  him,  says — 
“ were  the  cause  of  his  death.” 

Zachariah  Yarnall,  ot  Wheeling,  Va., 

Whom,  for  short,  we  styled  “ Zach,” — a real  jolly  fellow, 
as  the  smack  of  his  epithet  would  almost  suggest,  entered 
College  as  a Sophomore,  and  became  a Frank.  Good  hu- 
mored himself,  he  would  not  tolerate  either  “blues”  or 
“sulks”  in  his  associates.  As  for  study — well,  that  ’s 
another  matter.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  Wheeling,  dabbled  in  politics,  made  good  ad  cap - 
tandum  German  stump-speeches, — and  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  were  fain  to  have  him  out  among  the 
Germans.  He  had  no  business  on  hands,  loafed  around  a 
public  house  kept  by  his  brother,  and  living  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  mother,  became  very  hard  of  hearing,  and 
died  suddenly,  some  four  years  ago.  In  the  act  of  gradu- 
ating all  our  class,  not  excepting  the  married  man,  became 
a batch  of  bachelors,  but  he  alone — of  all  the  number — is 
known  to  have  resided  long  in  the  cheerless  domain  of 
bachelordom — next  in  murkiness  to  Erebus  itself.  Yet  in 
such  a case  as  his  it  was  well,  for  the  interests  of  humanity 
require  that  the  race  of  feckless  loafers  shall  fade,  and  fail 
as  soon  as  possible  from  among  the  children  of  men. 

But  “ dum  loquimur  fugerit  invidio  ceta-s”  and  too  much, 
by  far,  on  fleetest  wing,  has  swept  by  already;  while,  with 
emotions  altogether  undefinahle,  and  yet  intensely  feelable, 
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Ave  have  descended  through  a roll  longer  by  more  than  a 
fourth  than  that  of  any  preceding  class.  “And  what  shall 
I more  say?  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell”  of  those 
loved  and  unforgotten  members  who,  previous  to  our  senior 
year,  were  providentially  arrested  in  their  literary  course, 
and  turned  aside  to  other  avocations.  Such  as  stepped  back 
a class  to  renew^hi^r  chance*  for  honorary  distinction,  will 
come  forward  next  year,  decked  in  all  the  added  plumage 
gathered  afterwards. 

Mutation,  characteristic  of  all  scenes  and  things  of  earth, 
has  been  largely  stamped  on  our  experience,  severally  and 
in  common.  And  yet  all  of  it  together  would  be  scanty, 
even  as  an  index  to  those  stupendous  changes  which,  with- 
in the  last  sixth  part  of  the  time,  have  been  written  with  a 
pen  of  steel,  and  in  characters  of  fraternal  blood,  ail  over 
our  mourning  land — land  more  beloved  now  than  in  more 
happy  times.  Just  now,  however,  we  cannot  dare, we  cannot 
bear  to  look  back  at  the  maddening  swoop  of  that  widest, 
mightiest,  darkest  moral  tornado  that  ever  strewed  a broad 
field  with  present  desolation,  while  paving  the  way  for  in- 
valuable benefits  in  the  sequel.  Thank  God,  it  is  a scene 
now  only  to  be  viewed  by  a backward  look  ! Thank  God, 
humanity  prevails,  and  righteousness  has  room  to  reign  ! 
Thank  God,  our  happy  re-union  has  occurred  just  when, 
with  her  first  sweet  influences, 

“Heavenly  peace  with  balmy  wings 

Shades  and  bedews  the  whole.”  » 

As  concerns  our  beloved  “Alma  Mater,”  too,  is  not  this 
the  happiest  time  we  could  have  met?  As  yet,  she  is  sim- 
ply herself.  But  with  her  zealous  competitor  of  former 
days  she  is  happily  at  agreement.  Rivalrous  jealousies, 
too  long  and  too  bitterly  indulged,  have  passed  away  for- 
ever. More  than  this — just  now,  by  a blessed  metamor- 
phosis superior  to  anything  described  by  Ovid’s  magic 
pen,  their  duality  as  well  as  their  duelity  is  mysteriously 
disappearing,  and  a new  personage,  giving  Rigns  already 
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of  surprising  excellence,  nears  the  hour  of  full  denoue- 
ment, and  ere  thrice  the  light  of  day  shall  have  faded  in 
the  west,  the  august  baptismal  ceremony,  duly  adminis- 
tered, will  leave  upon  its  consecrated  brow,  in  qjiaracters 
of  light  and  love,  the  blended  name  of  WASHINGTON 
AND  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE— and  underneath  it,  in  a 
fitting  symbolic  device,  E Du0bus  UNivmWell  may  we 
consent  to  prefix  to  our  own  familiar  title  the  name  more 
honored,  till  recently,  than  any  other  patriotic  designation, 
since,  in  the  coalescent  process, “the  lion’s  share”  of  impor- 
tance accrues  to  our  element  in  the  combination.  Blessings 
immortal  on  the  head  of  the  godly,  generous  man  whose 
liberality,  more  than  magical,  has  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  the  great  achievement.  “The  liberal  devisetli  liberal 
things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand.”  Who  now, 
and  how  many,  aspiring  to  brotherhood  in  an  enterprise 
fraught  with  blessings  “ to  this  generation  and  every  one 
that  is  to  come,”  will  by  kindred  beneficence  aid  to  make 
the  consummation  grandly  glorious  ? 

With  anxious  desires,  ardent  prayers,  and  high  hopes  of 
an  issue  worthy  of  the  inception,  we  must  now  take  a re- 
luctant leave  of  these  hallowed  scenes,  and  of  one  another. 
Out  of  our  whole  number — forty-three — twenty-five  were 
Philos  and  eighteen  Franks  ; twenty-one  entered  College 
and  thirty  left  it  professed  followers  of  Christ ; six  made 
profession  since,  and  seven,  it  is  supposed,  never  did — of 
whom,  only  two  are  now  enjoying  a day  of  grace;  twenty- 
one  became  ministers,  and  one  other  was  licensed  ; six  be- 
came elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church — of  whom,  one  has 
gone  to  his  reward  ; only  three  other  laymen  survive  ; — 
twenty-one  are  known  to  have  crossed  the  boundaries  of 
time,  and  of  another  nothing  is  known.  We,  who  still 
linger  on  the  field  of  responsibility,  ere  one  other  tripled 
decade  of  years  shall  have  rolled  around,  will  all,  in  like 
manner,  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  change,  by  the 
Almighty  fiat — “ He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ; 
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and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still  ; and  he  that  is 
righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still  ; and  he  that  is  holy, 
let  him  be  holy  still.” 

Bed&z^ed  already,  as  we  feel  ourselves  to  be,  by  con- 
templating so  long  the  whirr  and  whirl  of  past  events, 
our  bewilderment  becomes  complete  when,  looking  for- 
ward anxiously  * we  try  to  peer  into  the  unknown  future. 
Present  realities, — even  in  the  matter  of  our  delightful 
intercourse  with  each  other, — seem  to  lose  their  actuality, 
and  we  feel  like  him  who  “ wist  not  that  it  was  true  that 
was  done  unto  him,  but  thought  he  saw  a vision.” 

Turning  away,  then,  from  things  so  unreliable,  so  evan- 
escent, so  phantom-like,  let  us  all  afresh,  in  this  holy  hall, 
by  living,  appropriating  faith,  take  hold  upon  “Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,”  and  get 
assured  possession  of  life  eternal.  Then,  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  present,  and  joyous  in  all  our  anticipations 
of  the  future,  we  can  pursue  and  complete  the  pilgrimage 
of  earth,  singing  each  the  sweet,  saintly  song: 

“This  life’s  a dream,  an  empty  show; 

But  the  bright  world,  to  which  I go, 

Hath  joys  substantial  and  sincere; 

When  shall  I wake  and  find  me  there? 

O,  glorious  hour  ! 0,  blest  abode  ! 

I shall  be  near,  and  like  my  God  ; 

And  flesh  and  sin  no  more  control 
The  sacred  pleasures  of  the  soul. 

My  flesh  shall  slumber  in  the  ground, 

Till  the  last  trumpet’s  joyful  sound; 

Then  burst  the  chains  with  sweet  surprise, 

And  in  my  Saviour’s  image  rise.” 


